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and an endless regress necessitating our rejection of them as true and 
real, does not seem valid. The ascription of inconsistency to these 
forms of common experience, rests mainly on the argument that terms 
are so dependent upon their relations that there is nothing left of 
them to be related, and hence nothing left of relations. And it is 
largely on the basis of this ingenious but, as it seems to the realist, 
fallacious dialectic (supplemented, as it is, by the theory that judg- 
ment creates rather than discovers the relation of subject and predi- 
cate,) that terms and relations and with them, the whole world of 
experience is condemned to the status of appearance. And the 
corollary of this unwarranted theory of appearance is of course an 
equally unwarranted theory of an Absolute in whose all-harmonious 
being the puzzles and tragedies of the ordinary world are finally 
solved. In short, the world of experience is, for the realist, capable 
both physically and logically of existing in its own right, and in the 
form under which it appears. And whatever God or Absolute there 
may be, is not to be discovered by the easy way of epistemological 
dialectic but rather by inductive inference from the behavior of 
things. 

Wm. Pepperell Montague. 
Columbia University. 

Philosophical Idealism and Current Practice. 

In his reply to Professor Montague, Dr. Bosanquet says that if 
popular philosophers would carry into philosophy their practical and 
daily method and directness, they would apprehend much more truth. 
That practical method consists entirely, he says, in judging the look 
of things and correcting judgments of it. The phrases which imply 
the method are constantly in our mouths. "Without them, or an 
equivalent meaning, no one could get on for half an hour of his day's 
work." 

In assertions like this Dr. Bosanquet seems to me to honor our 
practical and daily procedure too much, and to supply the explanation 
for some of the misunderstanding of his philosophical point of view. 
The reason why there is not more "sense and courage" in philosophy 
is precisely because there is a considerable lack of it in daily life. 
Many popular philosophers do not see the connection between cut- 
ting down trees, lighting fires, treating ailments and the ideal world 
of Plato, because such tasks are often performed about them without 
the thoroughness and resolution which would furnish a basis for 
understanding Plato. Dr. Bosanquet has characteristically taken 
the plain man at his best, and while in part he has reported, in part 
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he has idealized. There is, indeed, in his remarks description of our 
procedure, but there is also material for a criticism of the habits of 
this generation. It is because of the discrepancy between what he 
asserts with excessive praise to be the quality of practice everywhere 
and all the time, and the actual unaspiring quality of much of it, that 
his philosophical interpretation of experience sometimes falls on deaf 
ears. 

The method of the day's work, as he describes it, is essentially one 
of self-criticism. The typical expression of it is: "This is what we 
want — no, not quite; that — no, that; now we've got it right!" Dr. 
Bosanquet believes that we are always comparing our work with an 
ideal and that we labor and alter until we approach the ideal. The' 
atmosphere of ordinary life involves for him a spirit of thoroughness 
and patience, and in some degree a passion for perfection. It is true, 
of course, that these virtues are never entirely lacking in any com- 
munity, and it is easy to find exceptional cases which manifest them 
to a high degree. There are, for example, the men and women ani- 
mated by the traditional spirit of Christianity who have taken literally 
the injunction: "Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father which 
is in Heaven is perfect;" and who never relax their self-criticism in 
the light of this high standard as long as they live. Everyone has 
marvelled at the patience and high-mindedness of such people in the 
face of pain and death. 1 Nevertheless it seems to me that at present 
thoroughness and patience are rather the virtues we need than the 
virtues we have. 

The spirit opposed to the spirit of self-criticism is the spirit of 
complacency. By complacency I mean intellectual inertia accom- 
panied by a sense of approval. It is important to understand the 
precise quality of this complacency, for it is easy to miss its true 
significance. A man may be complacent and yet not be openly con- 
ceited or make any professions of knowledge or virtue; he may even 
be fond of asserting his own ignorance and mediocre moral state. But 
he asserts these things without pain, perhaps even good-naturedly. 
Ignorance and mediocrity are not hateful to him; they are not thorns 
in his spirit which prick him on to a life-long endeavor to be rid of 
them. And the complacent man, who, half-pleased with himself, 
points to his own humility, is likely to draw down to his own level 

1 Cf. the description of Ailie in Rab and his Friends; "eyes such as one sees only 
once or twice in a lifetime, full of suffering, full also of the overcoming of it; . . . 
and her mouth firm, patient, and contented, which few mouths ever are. ... I 
never saw a more beautiful countenance or one more subdued to settled quiet." 
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all the rest of mankind. He is not enthusiastic, generous, or admiring. 
He is likely to pride himself on his ability to 'see through' people — 
and that usually means to see through to their weaknesses and vices; 
but he combines with this scepticism a practical amiabi ity. Men, 
after all, are good fellows, and that is enough for the business of this 
world. Complacency, then, is not necessarily conceit; it is too nega- 
tive for that; it is a lack of any great faith in or respect for the human 
kind. In the second place, complacency does not necessarily imply 
complete inactivity. There may be a great show of work where very 
little is accomplished; and so a complacent person may be connected 
with many enterprises. A bustle and stir, a poking about to learn 
the 'causes' of things, and an assumption of fastidiousness may all 
coexist with what is at bottom sheer laziness. The final test of 
complacency is the failure to revise standards of conduct and thought. 
It must not be confused with dullness — the tendency to lie in bed or 
sit in an arm-chair; it may be very lively in the service of 'good 
causes' or 'modern movements.' But while the complacent person 
may write and talk and act, his point of view is always uncritical; 
it }s got from any chance source — the current newspaper or magazine, 
the popular orator, an immediate feeling or desire. The spirit of 
criticism pushes reflection far; it examines the assumptions and 
general ideas upon which the business in hand rests, but the spirit 
of complacency sets to work with no doubts and without preliminary 
investigation. Ultimately criticism is the spirit of life, and com- 
placency of death. 

At the present moment, we are on the whole rather more complacent 
than self-critical. At first sight this may seem to be a false inter- 
pretation of this generation. There is surely much asking of ques- 
tions, restlessness, and rejection of old distinctions. But it is not in 
the main a movement toward 'the Good' in Dr. Bosanquet's sense. 
It is not self-criticism of a serious or vital character. While Dr. 
Bosanquet is attributing to us some measure of divine discontent, 
an unceasing effort for improvement, a stout courage to follow the 
argument wherever it leads, we are actually showing to a regrettable 
extent a willingness to rest in mere first impression or subjective 
opinion and an indifference to our jobs. For example, a discussion 
is often cut short by some such dictum as this: "I don't believe any- 
body knows anything about it. Nothing that we read or hear can 
be trusted, so there is really no use in arguing;" or "That's the way 
it appears to you; it seems different to me, and there we are!" The 
churches are saying; "There is no sense in bothering about theology. 
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Distinctions based on it are pretty artificial." The assumption 
underlying the elective system in colleges is that what subject a 
person studies doesn't really matter. Anything is education. Phrases 
like the following are often applied to practical endeavor: "It doesn't 
pay to work indefinitely at a thing;" " That is all that can be expected ;" 
"What difference does it make?" "Everyone to his own taste." 
We tolerate slovenly performance in the making of houses and gar- 
ments because they serve the immediate occasion. The eye is on 
some particular need close at hand; too little of a disinterested love 
of work well done animates present practice. 

It is exactly when minds do not feel the stirring of the spirit of 
self-criticism and are complacent and tolerant that they look for 
'another world' in the vicious sense — the sense in which, as Dr. 
Bosanquet tells us, we must not take Plato. The indolent man 
looks for some magic to supply him with perfect conditions of an easy 
life. 1 Along with the lack of correction of self and of will goes a 
plaintive request for a new heaven and a new earth quite disconnected 
from this. Working-men and clerks who will not put effort into 
their daily work will ask boldly for an improvement of their lot from 
the outside. Students hope to get truth by the easy road of some 
'stimulus' or 'method' instead of by the hard way of study and 
investigation. Pious churchmen forget the necessarily arduous 
character of the religious life as expressed in the old hymn: "Must 
I be carried to the skies, On flowery beds of easy, While others fought 
to win the prize?" We seem sometimes to think that the virtue of 
temperance may be cheaply had by legislation, that health may be 
secured by the study of hygiene, and that human welfare may be 
increased by the simple expedient of increasing wages. We need to 
learn the wholesome lesson that all things excellent are as difficult as 
they are rare. When we have learned this lesson, we shall, both as 
philosophers and as plain men, of a surety "apprehend much more 
truth." 

Katherine E. Gilbert. 
Cornell University. 

I See the interpretation of Syndicalism in "Realism and Politics" by J. W. 
Scott, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XVIII. Syndicalists, he says, 
are people who "lie back on the running flood, spread their sails to the winds of 
God, and await the splendid catastrophe" (p. 237). 



